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EASTERN HAND-MILLS FOR GRINDING CORN. 





Ir is the custom in the East for families to grind the 
corn and prepare the flour which they use at home. 
The accompanying plate represents a Hindoo family 
engaged in this employment. The woman on the 
outside is cleansing the corn by pouring it on the 
floor against the wind, which carries away the dust 
and light particles that have become mixed with it. 
The corn thus cleaned is poured, a few handfulls at a 
time, into the hollow at the top of the hand-mill, 
which consist of two stones, about two feet and a half 
in diameter, and six inches thick. A stout wooden 
pivot connects the upper with the lower stone. The 
corn that is poured in at the top falls in between the 
two stones, and the turning round of the upper stone 
reduces it to flour, in which state it works out at the 
rim, and falls on a cloth spread to receive it. The 
fiour is winnowed and sifted on the floor. . 
The sort of corn-mill here represented is common 
in all parts of the East, and has been in use from 
the earliest ages. We find frequent mention of it in 
Scripture. The family mill was so essential to the 
preparation of the daily food, that it was forbidden 
by the Jaw of Moses to take in pledge “ the upper or 
the nether mill-stone ;” and the reason stated for this 
prohibition is, that he who should do so, “taketh a 
man’s life to piedge.’—-When Abimelech, after the 
defeat of the Shechemites, attacked the town of Thebez, 
and was about to set fire to the tower in which the 
inhabitants had taken refuge, a brave woman de- 
stroyed the oppressor by throwing on his head from 
the wall a stone of the househcld muill.—The fall and 
degradation of Babylon is thus foretold in the beau- 
tiful imagery of the inspired prophet Isaiah: “‘ Come 
down and sit in the dust, O virgin daughter of Ba- 
bylon—sit on the ground. There is no throne, O 
daughter of the Chaldeans ; for thou shalt no more 
Vou. I 





be called tender and delicate ; take the mill-stones and 
grind meal.” 

The occupation of grinding the corn is generally 
performed by women, though it is not unfrequently 
committed to men, as will be seen by our print, which 
is cqpied from a drawing made on the spot, and pub- 
lished as one of a series of engravings by an ingeni- 
ous native artist at Madras. 

There is a remarkable passage in St. Matthew, 
where our Savivur is pressing upon his disciples the 
necessity of being always in a state of preparation, as 
well for the signal calamities of this life—such es the 
destruction which was to fall on Jerusalem—as for 
the sudden coming of the Day of Judgment. He 
warns them to reflect on the certainty that what is 
announced by God would come to pass; and not to 
look for warnings which should give them time for 
individual preparation, for the world will be found 
engaged in its ordinary pursuits when such mighty 
events occur—“ For, as in the days that were before 
the flood, they were eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage, until the day that Noah en- 
tered the ark, and knew not till the flood came, and 
took them all away; so shall also the coming of the 
Son of man be. Then shall two be in the field ; the 
one shall be taken and the other left ;—two women 
shall be grinding at the mill —the one shall be taken 
and the other left.” 

It is very remarkable that mills of a similar con- 
struction are mentioned by Pennant as in use in the 
highlands of Scotland and in the Hebrides, and are 
called Querns. The description of their form, and 
the manner of using them, differ in no material point 
from what we have shown to be customary in the 
East. The introduction of a more expeditious and 
effectual machine, seems to have been opposed by the 
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prejudices of the people for a long time, and Pennant 
saw the hand-mill in use in the Isle of Rum in 1769. 

“The Quern or Bra,” he says, “is made in some 
of the neighbouring counties on the mainland, and 
costs about fourteen shillings. This method of grind- 
ing is very tedious, for it employs two pair of hands 
four hours to grind only a single bushel of corn. 
Instead of a hair-sieve to sift the meal, the inhabitants 
have here an ingenious substitute—a sheep-skin 
stretched round a hoop and bored with small holes 
made with a hot iron.” 

During the work the women used to sing songs, 
sometimes of love, sometimes of praise of their ancient 
heroes, whose deeds they rehearsed to slow and me- 
lancholy tunes: But Pennant observes that “ singing 
at tlhe Quern was almost out of date since the intro- 
duction of water-mills. The laird can oblige his 
tenants, as in Fugland, to make use of this more ex- 
peditious kind of grinding, and empowers his miller 
to search out and break any Querns he can find, as 
machines that defraud him of the toll.” 


ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF 
NEWSPAPERS. 


Wuar a wide field of wonder and reflection does the 
present advanced state of the press open to an observ- 
ing mind! In all its departments wonderful, in none 
is it more astonishing than im the circulation of its 
Newspapers. Vehicles they are of all that can interest 
man as a moral and social being. In the lawful use of 
their mighty power, capable of being ranked among 
the great benefactors of mankind—the friends of reli- 
gion, liberty and order—the patrons of every improve- 
ment which can add to the substantial benefits, the 
comforts, the ornaments of civilized life,—sources of 
daily information and innocent amusement, to every 
rank of society. In the wanton, profligate, and corrupt 
abuse of the same power, instruments of tyranny, op- 
pression, moral, political, and religious degradation, 
confusion, and every evil work. 

Such being their power for good and for ill, their 
history, their origin, their past and present circum- 
stances, can never be devoid of interest. We lay 
before our readers some acknowledged facts connected 
with these points. 

For an Englishman not intimately acquainted with 
the former history of his country, but who was now 
approaching “ the age of man,” it would be very na- 
tural to suppose, that, although he has observed news- 
papers to have increased prodigiously in size and 
numbers within the last fifty years, yet that their pro- 
gress was like that of our roads. He might reason- 
ably suppose, that though fewer, less frequent, and 
smaller,—in every point unlike those of the present 
day,—still that they were in existence from time imme- 
morial. The invention of printing, indeed, might have 
made the multiplication of copies infinitely more easy, 
still there is nothing of itself absurd, in supposing that 
newspapers, like our historical records, might have 
circulated in England from the time of Alfred, and 
before.* 

The fact, however, is strikingly the reverse. Nothing 
of the kind had any name or any being in our coun- 
try for more than five hundred years after the Norman 
conquest. The origin of the first Gazette is very cu- 
tious, and interesting to every Englishman : and it 
is this. . 

When the Spanish Armada was in the English 
Channel, during the year 1588, many false reports 








* Venice is entitled to the honour of having produced the first 
Gazetta; and yet its jealous government, long after the invention 
of printing allowed it to be distributed only in manuscript. 
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were naturally spread, calculated to alarm and dj. 
spirit the people of this island. To prevent these mis. 
chiefs, through a season of intense anxiety, the Go. 
vernment had recourse to the expedient of publishing 
real information. And (as Chalmers expresses it jn 
his Life of Ruddiman) it may gratify our pride to be 
told that mankind are indebted to the wisdom of oy 
Elizabeth, and the prudence of her minister, Burleigh, 
for the first Newspaper. ‘The earliest gazette of this 
kind was entitled The English Mercurie, which, by 
authority, was “imprinted at London, by Christopher 
Barker, her Highnesse’s Printer, 1588.” 

In the first of these newspapers, preserved in the 
British Museum, under the date of July 26, 1588, is 
the following notice: “ Yesterday the Scots ambassa- 
dor, being introduced by Sir Francis Walsingham, 
had a private audience of her Majesty, to whom he 
delivered a letter from the king his master, [James 
VI of Scotland, her successor on the throne of Kng- 
land] containing the most cordial assurances of his 
resolution to adhere to her Majesty's interests, and to 
those of the Protestant religion.” And it may not be 
here improper to take notice of a wise and spirited 
saying of this young prince, [he was twenty-two] to 
the queen’s minister at his court, viz. ‘That all the 
favour he did expect from the Spaniards, was the 
courtesy of Polypheme to Ulysses, to be the last de- 
voured.”’ I defy (observes Chalmers) the gazetteer 
of the present day to give a more decorous account of 
the introduction of a foreign minister. 

Burleigh’s newspapers were all Extraordinary Ga- 
zettes, published from time to time, as that profound 
statesman wished to inform or terrify the people. The 
Mercuries were probably first printed in April, 1588, 
when the Armada approached the shores of England. 
After the Spanish ships had been dispersed, these 
Extraordinary Gazettes seldom appeared. On Noy. 
24, 1588, the Mercurie informed the people that “ the 
solemn thanksgiving for the successes against the 
Spanish Armada was this day strictly observed.” 

It has been confidently but ignorantly asserted, 
that newspapers were invented by the French, in the 
time of Richelieu, who gave Théophrast Redaunot a 
patent for the Paris Gazette. But this was first pub- 
lished in 1631. The dates demonstrate that the plea- 
sures and benefits of a newspaper were enjoyed in 
England more than forty years before the French 
possessed any thing of the kind. 

A newspaper had now gratified the curiosity of the 
people, and the people would no longer be gratified 
without a newspaper, though the English Mercurie 
ceased when the occasion which gave it birth had 
passed away. They were at first occasional, and af- 
terwards weekly. The title of the first was The 
News of the Present Week. 

During the civil wars the country was inundated 
with those occasional “ News.” Still they were more 
of the character of pamphlets than newspapers. In 
1665, the London Gazette was published, under the 
title of the Ozford Gazette, it having been printed at 
that University during a session of Parliament held 
there on account of the plague then raging in London, 
This was reprinted in London, in two small folio pages, 
“ for the use of some merchants and gentlemen who 
desire the same.” From 1661 to 1688 no less than 
seventy papers were published under different titles. 
From an advertisement in the Athenian Gazette, 1696, 
it appears that the coffee-houses in London, were 
then supplied with nine newspapers. In 1696, there 
seems not to have been any daily paper, though it has 


been said that the London Courant was published. 


daily. As early as the reign of Queen Anne, London 
enjoyed the luxury of a newspaper every day, though, 
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even in 1709, the Daily Cowrant was the only paper 
published every day, Sundays of course excepted. 
The rest were published three times a week, or less 
frequently. In 1724 the number was three daily, six 
weekly, seven three times a week, three Halfpenny 
Posts, published three times a week; and the London 
Gazette twice a week. 

In 1815, the number of newspapers in Great Britain 
had risen to 252. Of these 55 were published in 
London, 15 daily, and 40 periodically; 122 in the 
country parts of England, 26 in Scotland, and 49 in 
Ireland. 

The total number of these papers printed during 
three months, ending April 1, 1815, was 5,890,621, 
making the annual average 22,762,764. 

In the year 1829, the number of the newspapers 
published in the Metropolis alone amounted to about 
18,000,000 ; in 1830 to nearly 20,000,000: and in 
1831, it was upwards of 22,000,000. 


REMEMBRANCE. 





The remembrance of youth is a sigh.— ALI 





Man hath a weary pilgrimage 

As through the world he wends; 
On every stage from youth to age 
Still discontent attends : 

With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the road before, 

And still remembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more. 


To school the little exile goes, 

Torn from his mother’s arms,— 

What then shall soothe his earliest woes, 
When novelty hath lost its charms? 
Condemn’d to suffer through the day 
Restraints which no rewards repay, 

And cares where love has no concern, 
Hope lengthens as she counts the hours, 
Before his wish’d return. 

From hard control and tyrant rules, 
The unfeeling discipline of schools, 

In thought he loves to roam; 

And tears will struggle in his eye 
While he remembers with a sigh 

The comforts of his home. 


Youth comes ; the toils and cares of life 
Torment the restless mind ; 

Where shall the tired and harass’d heart 
Its consolation find ? 

Then is not youth, as fancy tells, 

Life’s summer prime of joy ? 

Ah no! for hopes too long delay’d, 

And feelings blasted or betray’d, 

The fabled bliss destroy ; 

And youth remembers with a sigh 

The careless days of infancy. 


Maturer manhood now arrives, 

And other thoughts come on; 

But with the baseless hopes of youth 
Its generous warmth is gone ; 

Cold calculating cares succeed, 

The timid thought, the wary deed, 
The dull realities of truth ; 

Back on the past he turns his eye, 
Remembering with an envious sigh 
The happy dreams of youth. . 


So reaches he the latter stage 

Of this our mortal pilgrimage, 
With feeble step and slow; 

New ills that latter stage await, 
And old experience learns too late 
That all is vanity below. 

Life’s vain delusions are gone by, 
Its idle hopes are o’er, 

Yet age remembers with a sigh 
The days that are no more. 


SouTHEY 
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THE WRYNECK. 


Tue Wryneck derives its name from its peculiar habit 
of lengthening the neck, which at the same ‘time it 
writhes from side to side with serpent-like bendings, 
now pressing down the feathers so as to resemble 
the head of a snake, and again half-closing the eyes, 
swelling out the throat, and erecting its crest, when 
it presents an appearance at once singular and ludi- 
crous. 

Among our most interesting and attractive birds, 
this little harbinger of spring delights us, not by the 
splendour of its hues, but by the chasteness of its 
colouring, and: the delicate and singular way of its 
markings, which, from their intricacy and irregularity 
almost defy the imitations of the pencil. 

Among our migratory or wandering birds the Wry- 
neck is one of the earliest visitors; arriving at the 
beginning of April, generally a few days before the 
cuckoo, (whose mate, from this circumstance, it has 
been called) when his shrill unchanging note, pee pee 
pee, rapidly reiterated, may be heard in our woods 
and gardens. The places where this birl is found, 
appear to be very limited ; the midland counties being 
those to which it usually resorts in England. M. Tem- 
minck informs us that it is seldom found beyond 
Sweden, and is rare in Holland, occupying in pre- 
ference the central portions of Europe. We are able 
to add to this information, by stating that it is abund- 
ant in the Himalaya mountains in India, whence we 
have frequently received it as a common specimen of 
the birds of that range of hills, with others bearing 
equally a British character. 

In manners, the Wryneck is shy and lonesome ; 
and were it not for its loud and well-known call, we 
should not often be aware of its presence; its quiet 
habits leading it to close retirement, and its sober 
colour, which agrees with the brown bark of the trees, 
tending also to its concealment. 

In confinement, however, or when wounded, this 
little bird manifests much boldness ; hissing like a 
snake, erecting its crest, and defending itself with 
great spirit. 

It breeds with us soon after its arrival, the female 
selecting the hole of a tree, in which she lays her 
eggs, to the number of eight or nine, of an ivory 
white. The young take after the plumage of the parent 
birds, which shows scarcely any difference between 
the two sexes. 

The food of the Wryneck, like that of the weaker- 
billed Woodpeckers, consists of caterpillars and other 
insects, especially ants and their larve, to which it is 
very partial. In the manner of taking its food this 
little bird makes but little use of the bill itself; its 
long hollow tongue, capable of being thrust out to a 
considerable distance, and made sticky by a proper 
gland, being the chief instrument. This it inserts 
between the crevices of the bark, or among the loose 
sandy earth of the ant-hill, thrusting it out and 
withdrawing it so rapidly, with the insect sticking to 
it, as almost to deceive the eye. 

Leaving England in the early part of the autumn, 
the Wryneck passes over to the southern districts of 
Europe, and probably extends its journey to Asia, 
where it finds a kindly climate, and food still abundant. 

The prevailing colour of this elegant little bird 
consists of different shades of brown, inclining to gray 
on the head, the rump, and the tail, but of a bright 
chesnut on the larger wing-coverts and the first fea- 
thers; the whole beautifully varied with delicately 
shaped markings of a deep brown, which give it a 
mottled appearance. Breast wood-brown, penciled 
with slender cross tracings ; belly dirty white, speck- 
9—2 
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led with small dark triangular spots; bill yellowish- 
brown ; eye-rings chesnut; feet and legs flesh-co- 
loured. 

The annexed plate represents the male and female 
of their natural size ; the latter in the act of leaving 
the hole in the tree, in which we may suppose her to 
have formed a nest. 





The Wryneck. ° 


The above account of this curious little creature is 
extracted from the first part of a work on the birds of 
Europe, lately published by Mr. John Gould, from 
drawings made on stone, by himself and Mrs. Gould ; 
the figures of the birds are also reduced from their 
original designs. This work is decidedly the most 
splendid illustration of Ornithology, or the Science of 
Birds, that has yet made its appearance, and is pecu- 
liarly deserving of praise for the correctness of the 
colouring, and the natural positions in which the 
objects it represents are drawn. 


WAGER OF BATTEL. 
JupGe BuacksTongE, after enumerating the other spe- 
cies of trial by ordeal, says : “'The next which remains in 
force, though very rarely in use, owes its introduction 
among us to the princes of the Norman 


line ; and that is the trial by battel, duel, or hs mumeflace 
ee /4 


single combat.” It will be in the recollection 
of most of our readers, that in the year 1818 
2 very lively interest was excited through the 
whole ef England, in consequence of an ap- 
peal being made to the Court of King’s Bench 
to award this trial—Mary Ashford was found 


i 





drowned in a pit in a field, and Thornton was 
committed to take his trial for the murder. 
The Grand Jury found a true bill; but after 


a long and patient trial, the Petty Jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘ Not guilty.” The country 
were very much divided on the subject ; much 
contradictory evidence was given on the trial, 
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Fac-simile of an Engraving of the time of Henry III. representing a Trial by Wager 
of Battle, with the names of the combatants, and a view of the gallows on which the 
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of the bill is very short and pithy :—«“ Whereas 
appeals of murder, treason, felony, or other offences 
and the manner of proceeding therein, have been 
found oppressive ; and the Trial by Battel in any 
suit, is a mode of trial unfit to be used ; and it is ex. 
pedient that the same should be wholly abolished.” 

Pending this trial Mr. Kendall wrote a little work, 
the result of much research, on the subject. 

This mode of trial was brought into England, 
among other Norman customs, by William the Con- 
queror. It was, like the rest, a presumptuous appeal 
to Providence, under an expectation that heaven 
would unquestionably give the victory to the innocent 
or injured party. The last trial by battel that was 
waged in the Court of Common Pleas, in Westmin- 
ster, was in the 13th year of Queen Elizabeth, a.p, 
1571, and was held in Tothill-Fields, Westminster, 
This trial by wager of battel was fought by not the 
parties themselves, in case of appeals of murder ; but 
by champions chosen by them, in a writ of right. 
Nearly the same ceremonies were observed in each 
case. We must confine ourselves to the case of an 
appeal. 

The person accused (of murder, for example) pleads 
‘ Not guilty,’ and throws down his glove, and declares 
he will defend the same by his body. The accuser 
(called the appellant, as the other was the appellee) 
takes up the glove, and replies, that he is ready to 
make good the appeal, body for body. Thereupon 
the accused, taking the book in his right hand, and 
in his left the right hand of his antagonist, swears 
thus: “ Hear this, O man, whom I hold by the hand, 
who callest thyself John by the name of baptism, that 
I, who call myself Thomas by the name of baptism, 
did not feloniously murder thy father, William by 
name, nor am any way guilty of the said felony. So 
help me God and the Saints: and this I will defend 
against thee by my body, as this Court shall award.” 
The appellant, observing the same form in act and 
deed, makes a similar oath, that his antagonist did 
murder his father, &c. 
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especially as to time and distance. It is said that 
Mr. Justice Holroyd, who tried the case, was satisfied 
with the verdict. The poor murdered girl's relation 
preferred an appeal which involved a solemn tender 
of trial by a battle. It would be useless to dwell on 
the arguments used by the counsel on either side ; 
the court decided in favour of the prisoner's claim to 
trial by wager of battle, and the challenge was for- 
mally given, by throwing down a glove upon the floor 
of the court; but the combat did not take place, and 
the prisoner escaped. In consequence of the revival 
of this barbarous practice on this occasion, a bill was 
brought into the House of Lords by Lord Tenterden, 
and was passed into a law, by which all proceedings 

£ this kind were abolished altogether. The preamble 





A piece of ground is then set out, of sixty feet 
square, enclosed with lists, and on one side, a Court 
erected for the judges, and also a bar for the ser- 
jeants-at-law. When the court sits, which ought to 
be at sun-rising, proclamation is made for the parties, 
who are introduced by two knights, and are dressed 
in a coat of armour, with red sandals, barelegged 
from the knee downwards, barehcaded, and with bare 
arms to the elbows. The weapons allowed them are 
only batons, or staves of an ell long, and a four-cor- 
nered leathern target. Next, an oath against sorcery 
and enchantment, is to be taken by both parties, in 
some such form as this :—‘“ Hear this, ye justices, 


that Ihave this day neither eat, drank, nor have 
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upon me neither bone, stone, ne grass, nor any en- 
chantment, sorcery, or witchcraft, whereby the law 
of God may be abased, or the law of the devil ex- 
alted. So help me God.” The battle is thus begun, 
and the combatants are bound to fight till the stars 
appear in the evening. If the accused be so far 
vanquished that he cannot or will not fight any 
longer, he shall be adjudged to be hanged imme- 
diately ; and then, as well as if he be killed fighting, 
Providence is deemed to have determined in favour 
of the truth, and his blood shall be attainted. -But if 
he kills the appellant, or can maintain the fight till 
the stars appear in the evening, he shall be acquitted. 
If the appellant becomes recreant, that is, yields, and 
pronounces the horrible word craven, he shall lose his 
station and rights as a free and lawful man, and be- 
come infamous, and never admitted on a jury, or as a 
witness in a cause. 

Women, priests, infants, all above the age of sixty, 
the blind, the lame, peers of the realm; and by 
special charter, because fighting seems to be foreign 
to their education and employment, all citizens of 
London, were exempt from the trial by wager of bat- 
tle. 

By an act of Parliament we have seen that this 
superstitious, iniquitous, and impious procedure, has 
been wholly abolished in England. Would that the 
no less iniquitous and impious mode of deciding 
quarrels by duel, which the president Montesquieu 
has with much ingenuity deduced from this ordeal, 
were banished from our country, and from the whole 
civilized world for ever! The time will probably 
come when duelling will be regarded as an act only 
of refined barbarism—as decidedly contrary to the 
law of God, to the law of man, to our reason and our 
best feelings, as murder itself. T. 


ON AN HOUR-GLASS. 


Marx! the golden grains that pass 
Brightly through this channel’d glass, 
Measuring by their ceaseless fall, 
Heaven’s most precious gift to all! 
Pauseless,—till its sand be done 

See the shining current run, 

Till, its inward treasure shed, 

(Lo! another hour has fled!) 

Its task performed, its travail past, 

Like mortal man, it rests at last. 

Yet let some hand invert its frame, 

And all its powers return the same— 

For all the golden grains remain 

To work their little hour again. 

But who shall turn the glass for man, 
From which the golden current ran, 
Collect again the precious sand 

Which Time has scattered with his hand, 
Bring back life’s stream with vital power, 
And bid it run another hour? 

A thousand years of toil were vain 

To gather up a single grain! J.M 


THE DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH. 


Our extensive cultivation of the potato, furnishes us 
annually with several specimens of that fine animal, 
the Death's-head Moth (acherontia atropos): and in 
some years I have had as many as eight brought me 
in the larva, or chrysalis state. Their changes are 
very uncertain. I have had the larva change to a 
chrysalis in July, and produce the moth in October ; 
but generally the chrysalis remains unchanged till the 
ensuing summer. The larve, or caterpillars, “ strange 
ungainly beasts,” as some of our peasantry call them, 
excite constant attention when seen, by their extraor- 
dinary size and uncommon mien, with horns and tail, 
being not unusually five inches in length, and as thick 
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as a finger. This creature was formerly considered as 
one of our rarest insects, and it was doubtful whether 
it were truly a native; but for the last twenty years, 
from the profuse cultivation of the potato, it has be- 
come not very uncommon. Many insects are now 
certainly found in England, which former collectors, 
indefatigable as they were, did not know that we pos- 
sessed ; while others again have been lost to us mo- 
derns. Some probably might be introduced with the 
numerous foreign plants recently imported, or this 
particular food may have tended to favour the increase 
of those already existing; but how such a creature as 
this coald have been brought with any plant, is quite 
beyond comprehension. We may import continental 
varieties of potatoes, but the Death’s-head Moth we 
have never observed to have any connexion with the 
potato itself, or inclination for it. As certain soils will 
produce plants by exposure to the sun’s rays, or by 
aid of peculiar manners, when no pre-existent root or 
germ could reasonably be supposed to exist ; so will 
peculiar and long intervening seasons give birth to 
insects from causes not to be divined. We may, how- 
ever, conclude, that we are indebted to some unusual 
circumstance for the introduction of this sphynx,— 
and that its favourite food, the potato-plant, nou- 
rished it to the increase of its species. 





Death’seheal Moth, 


Superstition has been particularly active in sug- 
gesting causes of alarm from the insect world ; and, 
where man should have seen only beauty and wisdom, 
he has often found terror and dismay. The yellow 
and brown tailed moths, the death-watch, our snails, 
and many others, have all been the subjects of his 
fears ; but the dread excited in England by the ap- 
pearance, noises, or increase of insects, are petty 
apprehensions when compared with the horror that 
the presence of this acherontia occasions to some of 
the more fanciful and superstitious natives of northern 
Europe, who are full of the wildest notions. A 
letter is now before me from a correspondent, in Ger- 
man Poland, where this insect is a common creature, 
and so abounded in 1824, that my informer collected 
fifty of them in the potato-fields of his village, where 
they call them the “ Death’s-head Phantom,” the 
“Wandering Death-bird,” &c. The markings on its 
back represent to these fertile imaginations the head 
of a perfect skeleton, with the limb-bones crossed 
beneath ; its cry becomes the voice of anguish—the 
moaning of a child—the signal of grief ; it is regarded 
not as the creation of a benevolent Being, but the 
device of evil spirits—spirits, enemies to man—con- 
ceived and fabricated in the dark; and the very 
shining of its eyes is thought to represent the fiery 
element whence it is supposed to have proceeded. 
Flying into their apartments in the evening, it at 
times extinguishes the light, foretelling war, pestilence, 
hunger, death, to man and beast. We pity, rather 


than ridicule, these fears ; their consequences being 
painful anxiety of mind and suffering of body. How- 
ever, it seems these vain imaginations are flitting away 

before the light of reason and experience, 


In Ger- 
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many, as in England, they were first observed on the 
jasmine, but now exclusively on the potato, though 
they will enter the beehives, to feed on the honey 
found in them. This insect has been thought to be 
peculiarly gifted in having a voice, and squeaking like 
a mouse, when handled or disturbed ; but, in truth, 
no insect, that we know of, has the requisite organs 
to produce a genuine voice. They emit sounds by 
other means, probably all external. The grasshopper 
and the cricket race effect their well-known and often 
wearisome chirpings, by grating their spiny thighs 
against their rigid wings ; and this acherontia atropos 
appears to produce the noise it at times makes, which 
reminds us of the spring call of the rail or corn-crake, 
by scratching its mandible, or the mstrument that it 
perforates with, against its horny chest.—Journal of a 
Naturalist. 


A SISTER’S LOVE 


When o’er my dark and wayward soul 

The clouds of nameless Sorrow roll ; 

When Hope no more her wreath will twine 

And Memory sits at Sorrow’s shrine ; 

Nor aught to joy my soul can move, 

I muse upon a Sister’s Love. 

When, tir’d with study’s graver toil, 

I pant for sweet affection’s smile, 

And, sick with restless hopes of fame, 

Would half forego the panting aim ; 

[ drop the book,—and thought will rove, 

To greet a Sister’s priceless Love. 

When all the world seems cold and stern, 

And bids the bosom vainly yearn; 

When Woman’s heart is lightly chang’d, 

And Friendship weeps o’er looks estrang’d; 

T turn from all the pangs I prove, 

To hail a Sister’s changeless Love. 

And, oh, at shadowy close of even, 

When qviet wings the soul to Heaven ; 

When the long toils of lingering day, 

And all its cares are swept away ; 

Then—while my thoughts are rapt above— 

Then, most I prize my Sister’s Love. 
Cuauncey Hare Townsenp. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES, 

THE DISTINGUISHED ORIENTALIST. 
Tue Life of Sir William Jones, by the enlightened 
Lord Teignmouth, is an intelligent, affectionate, and 
just piece of composition, producing a pleasing im- 
pression on the mind. It is the production of an inti- 
mate friend, a man of superior mind, and of kindred 
spirit. Sir William Jones must be the object of re- 
spectful veneration ; at his numerous attainments all 
must wonder; with his amiable and fine spirit, all, 
who can value what is lovely and excellent, must be 
delighted : and his diligence ought to induce unceas- 
ing emulation. 

The portrait he has sketched of his mother, exhibits 
his own affectionate and filial disposition in a beautiful 
manner, and is quaintly, though strikingly, embodied. 
** She was virtuous, without blemish ; generous, with- 
out extravagance ; frugal, but not a niggard ; cheerful, 
but not giddy ; close, but not sullen; ingenious, but 
not conceited ; spirited, but not passionate; of her 
company, cautious ; in her friendship, trusty ; to her 
parents dutiful ; to her husband, ever faithful, loving, 
and obedient.” 

In his twelfth year, William, the son of this esti- 
mable woman, wrote out from recollection, the Tem- 
pest of Shakspeare—translated into verse several of 
the Epistles of Ovid, all the Pastorals of Virgil—and 
composed a dramatic piece. His knowledge was not 
only acute and extensive, but most extraordinary. 
He learned the Arabic characters, and studied the 
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Hebrew language with so much vigour and assiduity, 
that entire nights were often employed in close appli- 
cation. His preceptor, Dr. Sumner, acknowledged, 
that his pupil knew more Greek than himself. His 
sight was so impaired by study, that he was prohibited 
from applying, for some period, to severe intellectual 
efforts. His name was long remembered at Harrow, 
where he received his early education, with that pro- 
found veneration, which his superior intellect and 
unrivalled learning commanded. 

Sir William Jones was distinguished not only for 
his classical attainments, and for the beauty of his 
poetic compositions, but for the eloquence and power 
of his declamations, and the masterly manner in 
which he delivered his orations. At Oxford, his col- 
lege tutors dispensed with his attendance on their 
lectures, alleging, that he could employ his time to 
greater advantage. He went through the Greek 
poets and historians with a pen in his hand, makin 
remarks, and composing in imitation of his most ad- 
mired authors. 

His studies and researches as a lawyer were not con- 
fined to any one branch of jurisprudence, but em- 
braced the whole in its widest extent. He compared 
the doctrines and principles of ancient lawgivers, 
with the later improvements effected in the science of 
law ; collated the various codes of the different states 
of Europe; and collected professional knowledge 
wherever it could be acquired. While his multiplied 
and important engagements required his daily attend- 
ance in Calcutta, his usual residence was situated on 
the banks of the Ganges, at the distance of five miles 
from the court. To this spot he returned every even- 
ing after sunset, and in the morning rose so early, as 
to reach his apartments in the city by walking at the 
first appearance of the dawn. 

This eminent man had studied eight languages cri- 
tically, eight others less accurately ; and had examined 
twelve more, less perfectly. His poetic taste was 
refined and elevated, and many of his translations 
and imitative pieces reflect on him great lustre. His 
veneration of Christianity was early and profound, 
and his admiration of the language and sentiments of 
the Holy Scriptures was ardent and unqualified. 

He saw the light that beam’d around, and own’d 
It came from heaven. 

His last hours were peculiarly touching. His dis- 
order was an inflammation of the liver. On the morn- 
ing of his decease, his medical attendants called on 
Lord Teignmouth, and all repaired to the house of 
this distinguished scholar. He was lying on his bed, 
in a posture of meditation, and the only symptom of 
remaining life, was a slight motion at the heart, 
which, after a few moments, ceased, and he expired 
without a pang or a groan. The monumental honours 
paid to his memory, at Oxford and St. Paul's, were 
distinguished ; but, as has been well remarked, “the 
whole earth is the sepulchre of illustrious men,” and 
the contemplation of acquirements so extensive and 
splendid, of talent so uncommon, and of worth so 
exalted, will induce the esteem and admiration of 
every generation, even the most remote. 

Sir William Jones was cut down early by the stroke 
of mortality, but his character and genius are em- 
balmed in our hearts, and many a noble minded, 
richly endowed youth, will derive vigour and encou- 
ragement from his splendid excellences, 


T. W. 


Tue formation and steady pursuit of some particular plan of 
life, has justly been considered as one of the most permanent 
sources of happiness.—Matruus. 





Nature has sown in man the seeds of knowledge, but they 
must be cultivated to produce fruit—Lorp CoLiinawoop. 
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MANNERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue following extract from the Journal of Elizabeth 
Woodville, before her marriage with Sir John Grey, is 
copied from an ancient manuscript,in Drummond 
Castle ; it gives a curious picture of the habits of the 
great in former times. After the death of Sir John 
Grey, she became, in 1465, the queen of Edward IV. 
On the accession of Henry VII, who had married her 
daughter, she was confined in the. nunnery of Ber- 
mondsey, and died there, but was buried at Windsor. 

“Monday, March 9. Rose at 4 o'clock, and helped 
Catherine to milk the cows ; Rachel, the other dairy- 
maid, having scalded her hand in so bad a manner 
the night before. Made a poult‘ce for Rachel, and 
gave Robin a penny to get her something comfortable 
from the apothecary’s. 

“ Six o'clock. The buttock of beef too much boiled, 
and the beer a little of the stalest. 
To talk to cook about the first fault, and to mend the 
second myself by tapping a fresh barrel directly. 

“ Seven o'clock. 
mother, into the court-yard. [ed twenty-five men 
and women; chided Roger severely for expressing 
some ill will at attending us with broken meat. 

“ Eight o'clock. Went into the paddock behind 
the house with my maid Dorothy, caught Thump, the 
little pony, myself, and rode a matter of six miles 
without saddle or bridle. 

“Ten o'clock. Went to dinner. John Grey, a 
comely youth, but what is that to me? avirtuous maiden 
should be entirely under, the direction of her parents. 
John ate but little; stole a great many tender looks 
at me, and said, ‘“‘ Women never could be handsome 
in his opinion, who were not good tempered.” I hope 
my temper is not intolerable; nobody finds fault with 
it but Roger, and he is the most disorderly serving- 
man in our family. John Grey likes white teeth ; 
my teeth are of a pretty good colour I think; and 
my hair is as black as jet, though I say it ; and John, 
if I mistake not, is of the same opinion. 

“ Eleven o’clock. Rose from table, the company 
all desirous of walking in the fields; John Grey would 
lift me over every stile, and twice he squeezed my 
hand with great vehemence. I cannot say I should 
have any objection to John Grey; he plays at prison- 
bars as well as any country gentleman, and he never 
misses church on sundays. 

“Three o'clock. Poor Farmer Robinson’s house 
burnt down by an accidental fire. John Grey pro- 
posed a subscription for the benefit of the farmer, and 
gave no less than four pounds himself with this bene- 
volent intent. Memorandum: Never saw him look 
so handsome as at that moment. 

“ Four o'clock. Went to prayers. 

“ Six o'clock. Fed the hogs and poultry. 

“ Seven o'clock. Supper on the table: delayed in 
consequence of Farmer Robinson's misfortune. Me- 
morandum : The goose-pie too much baked, and the 
pork roasted to rags. 

“Nine o'clock. The company fast asleep ; these 
late hours very disagreeable. Said my prayers a 
second time, John Grey distracting my thoughts too 
much the first time. Fell asleep, and dreamed of 
John Grey” 


USE OF BUTTER IN ENGLAND. 


Butter, as every one knows, is a fat substance, ob- 
tained from milk, or rather from cream, by the pro- 
cess of churning. 

Butter is very extensively used in this and most 
other northern countries : that of England and Hol- 
land is reckoned the best. In London, the butter of 
Epping and Cambridge is in the highest repute: the 


Memorandum : | 


Went to walk with the lady, my | 
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cows which produce the former, feed during summer 
in the shrubby pastures of Epping Forest ; and the 
leaves of the trees, and numerous wild plants which 
there abound, are supposed to improve the flavour of 
the butter. It is brought to market in rolls from one 
to two feet long, weighing a pound each. The Cam- 
bridgeshire butttr is produced from cows that feed 
one part of the year on chalky uplands, and the other 
on rich meadows or fens: it is made up into long 
rolls like Epping butter, and generally salted or cured 
before being brought to market ; the London dealers, 
having washed it, and wrought the salt out of it, fre- 
quently sell it for Epping butter. 

The butter of Suffolk and Yorkshire is often sold 
for that of Cambridgeshire, to which it is little infe- 
rior. Somersetshire butter is thought to equal that 
of Epping: it is brought to market in dishes con- 
taining half a pound each ; out of which it is taken, 
washed, and put into different forms, by the dealers of 
Bath and Bristol. Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire 
butter is very good; it is made up in half pound 
packs or privts, .packed up in square baskets, and 
sent to the London market by waggon. The butter 
of the mountains of Wales and Scotland, and the 
moors, commons, and heaths of England, is of excel- 
lent quality when it is properly managed; and though 
not equal in quantity, is superior to that produced by 
the richest meadows. 

Considerable quantities of butter are made in Ire- 
land, and it forms a prominent article in the exports 
of that country: it is inferior to that of England. 
Some of the best Irish butter brought to London, 
after being washed and repacked, is sold as Dorset- 
shire and Cambridge butter. 

The salt butter of Holland is superior to that of 
every other country; large quantities of it are an- 
nually exported. It forms about three-fourths of all 
the foreign butter we import. 

The production and consumption of butter in Great 
Britain is very great. The consumption in “London 
may be averaged at about one half pound per week 
for each individual, being at the rate of 26 lbs. a year; 
and supposing the population to amount to 1,450,000, 
the total annual consumption would be 37,700,000Ms., 
or 16,830 tons: but to this may be added 4,000 tons, 
for the butter required for the victualling of ships and 
other purposes, making the total consumption, in 
round numbers, 21,000 tons, or 47,040,000Ibs., which 
at 10d. per lb. would be worth 1,960,0001. 

The average produce per cow of the butter dairies is 
estimated by Mr. Marshall at I68lbs. a year ; so that, 
supposing we are nearly right in the above estimates, 
about 280,000 cows will be required to produce an 
adequate supply of butter for the London market. 

But the consumption of butter in London has some- 
times been estimated at 50,000 ton ; which would re- 
quire for its supply upwards of 666,000 cows ! 





Reuieron will always make the bitter waters of Marah 
wholesome and palateable, but we must not think it conti- 
nually will turn water into wine, because it once did.— 
Warburton. 





No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting —Lapy M. W. Montacv. 





ANIMALS go rightly, according to the ends of their creation, 
when they are left to themselves; they follow their instinct 
and are safe: but it is otherwise with man; the ways of life 
are a labyrinth for him; his infancy does not stand more in 
need of a mother’s care, than his moral and intellectuai fa- 
culties require to be nursed and fostered: and when these 
are left to starve for want of nutriment, how infinitely more 
deplorable is his condition than that of the beasts who perish! 
—SourTuey. 
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ON CARRIAGES. 


WHEEL carriages for pleasure are generally supposed 
to have first come into use in England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. But long before that time, car- 
riages of some kind were used on state occasions, or 
for the conveyance of sick persons, Even in the time 
of the Saxons, a clumsy kind of car, upon four wheels, 
was employed to carry great personages: and Stow 
tells us, that during Wat Tyler's insurrection in 1380, 
Richard the Second “ being threatened by the rebels 
of Kent, rode from the Tower of London to the Miles 
End; and with him his mother, because she was sick 
and weak, in a whirlicote,” which is supposed to have 
been a sort of covered carriage. ‘‘ Chariots covered, with 
Ladies therein,” followed the litter in which Queen 
Catharine was carried to her coronation with Henry 
the Eighth. But Queen Elizabeth's is the first that 
is called a couch. In 1564, William Boonen, a Dutch- 
man, became the Queen’s coachman, and about this 
time coaches were brought into gencral use in Eng- 
land. In 1588 Queen Elizabeth went from Somerset 
House to Paul's Cross to hear return thanks on the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada, in a coach presented 
to her by Henry Earl of Arundel. 





Coach of Queen Elizabeth. 


The cuts here given, copied from an old print, re- 
present her Majesty in her coach, followed by another 
with her attendants. In the second carriage may be 
noticed two odd-looking seats, which were called boots, 
where two of the officers sat, as the Lord Mayor's do 
now, back to back. 








Coach of the Queen's Attendants. 
These coaches must have been clumsy uncomfort- 


able machines. They had no springs; and the state 
of the streets and roads must have made travelling in 
them any thing but easy. But fashion soon brought 
them into such general use, that in 1607, Dekker com- 
plains that “ the wife of every citizen must be jolted 
now.” And in 1636, there were 6,000 of them kept 
in London and the neighbourhood. 

At first they had only two horses, but afterwards 
uhe number was increased. In the reign of James 
the First, “the stout old Earl of Northumberland, when 
he was got loose, hearing that the great favourite 
Buckingham was drawn about with a coach and six 
horses, thought he might very well have eight in his 
coach, with which he rode through the City of London, 
to the vulgar talk and admiration.” 

In general, however, it was thought disgraceful in 





those times for the male sex to ride in coaches. “In 


Sir Philip Sidney’s days, so famous for men at armes, 
it was then,” says Aubrey, “held as great a disgrace 
for a young gentleman to be seen riding in the streets 
in a coach, as it would now for such a one to be seen 
in the streets in a petticoat and waistcoat! so much 
is the fashion of the times altered.” 

Sir Walter Scott says, that it is a tradition in Scot. 
land, that chaises or chariots were first introduced 
into that country in 1745. Before that time, the no- 
bility were accustomed to travel in vehicles somewhat 
resembling Noah's Ark, and the gentry on horseback ; 
but in that memorable year, the Prince of Hesse ap- 
peared in a carriage of this description, “ to the admi- 
ration of all Scotchmen, who regarded it as a coach cut 
in half.’ 

When we compare the clumsy things in which even 
our kings formerly rode, with the convenient and 
elegant carriages of the present day, we cannot help 
admiring the progress which our workmen have made 
in this and every other branch of art, and hoping that 
their skill may always find that encouragement which 
it so well deserves. 

[From a paper in the Archeologia, by J. H. Markland, Esq.] 


Or Time’s continvaL Sreep.—In all the actions which a 
man performs, some part of his life passes. We die while 
doing that for which alone our sliding life was granted. Nay, 
though we do nothing, time keeps his constant pace, and flies 
as fast in idleness as in employment. Whether we play or 
labour, or sleep, or dance, or study, the sun posts on, and the 
sand runs. An hour of vice is as long as an hour of virtue. 
But the difference between good and bad actions is infinite. 
Good actions, though they diminish our time here as well as 
bad actions, yet they lay up for us a happiness in eternity ; 
and will recompense what they take away, by a plentiful re- 
turn at last. When we trade with virtue, we do but buy 
pleasure with the expense of time. So it is not so mucha 
consuming of time as an exchange. As a man sows his corn, 
he is content to want it awhile, that he may, at the harvest, 
receive it with advantage. But the bad deeds that we do 
here, not only rob us of much time, but also bespeak a tor- 
ment for hereafter ; and that, in such a life, that the greatest 
pleasure we could there be crowned with, would be the very 
act of dying. The one treasures up pleasure in everlasting 
life, the other provides torture in a death eternal. Why should 
I wish to pass away this life ill, which, to those that are ill, 
is the hest? If I must daily lessen it, it shall be by that, 
which shall joy me with a future income. Time is like a 
ship which never anchors: while I am on board, I had better 
do those things that may profit me at my landing, than prac- 
tice such as shall cause my commitment when I come ashore. 
Whatsoever I do, I would think what will become of it when 
it is done. If good, I will go on to finish it; if bad, I will 
either leave off where I am, or not undertake it at all. Vice, 
like an unthrift, sells away the inheritance, while it is butin 
reversion: but virtue, husbanding all things well, is a pur- 
chaser.—Fe.tTHaM. 
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